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The Infant Mariner 


Reminiscences written about 1910 by Anna T. (Stott) King, 1843-1931, the Cap- 
. ) . * . * . ) 
tain’s daughter, being an account of a whaling voyage out of Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 


AIRHAVEN, which had between 
three and four thousand inhabi- 
tants, was essentially a “whaling”’ 

town, all the industries being connected 

with that business. ‘There were shipbuild- 
ing yards with ships always on_ the 

“ways,” most of the men had been or 

were sailors, while the crop of captains 

was large. Nearly all the ships were built 
for the New Bedford trade, only a few 

.. At the 

cooper’s shops the barrels for the oil were 

made, they were then knocked apart, 
bundled up into “shooks,” these shooks 


being owned in Fairhaven. 


being remade into barrels on board ship 
as required. ‘The shipyards were always 
busy; the interest of the inhabitants was 
in ships, in captains and men, in their 
voyages, where they were, how much oil 
they were likely to either send home or 
bring back when they returned after the 
long four years’ absence. Everyone 
owned shares in some whaler or other, 
much money was made in what today 


would seem a small way, but Fairhaven 





was a thriving, industrious, busy little 
place. ... 

New Bedford, which is just “over the 
river” from Fairhaven, was at that time 
the headquarters for the enormous whal- 
ing fleet that sailed over the world in 
search of oil. Edward Mott Robinson, 
father of Mrs. Hetty Green, was one of 
the largest ship owners, but a good man 
to “‘sail for” my father always said. Even 
then New Bedford was a city of about 
12,000 inhabitants; it 
with Fairhaven by a crooked wooden 


was connected 
bridge across the Acushnet River, which 
was about half a mile wide for the most 
part. Unlike Fairhaven, New Bedford 
is hilly, the hills rising towards the west, 
the front of the city to the east with its 
many wharfs on the river. This situation 
of the city is unfortunate in some ways, 
the hill or higher land keeping off the 
summer breezes, so that New Bedford is 
much hotter than its little neighbor. As 
in Fairhaven, the streets for the most 
part run straight north and south, east 
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and west, Purchase Street, the principal 
retail business street, extending to the 
north until it goes around the “Head of 
the river,” although I believe the name of 
it has been changed to some kind of ave- 
nue in recent years. The ship chandlers 
and other merchants connected with the 
whaling and shipping industries were on 
Front and Water streets, with a sprink- 
ling of banks, oil warehouses and other 
allied industries in every direction. 

While the “trades” of Fairhaven 
were mainly for the needs of “whalers,” 
those of New Bedford, where everyone 
owned a ship or a share in one, were on 
a larger scale. If Fairhaven had a coop- 
er’s shop, New Bedford had many, the 
modest ropewalk of Fairhaven became 
cordage factories over the river. There 
were many ship chandlers for the fitting 
out of the ships which were built in the 
New Bedford shipyards. There was al- 
ways a ship on the “ways,” the frequent 
launchings being events to which every- 
one flocked, owners, parents, friends, 
children, relations, all having a personal 
interest in the new vessels. There is a 
fascination in watching a ship glide into 
the water after the blocks that hold her 
back are knocked out of the way; she 
seems to rush eagerly down after the first 
surprise of being free is over; then comes 
the plunge and the ship is afloat, a mere 
shell of a ship without masts, an empty 
hull floating aimlessly about until towed 
to a wharf for further building. It used 
to be a great event in a boy’s life if he 
were allowed to be on board when the 
ship was launched; crowds of them 
would run from side to side of the vessel 
to make her roll violently. 

These ships were built to hold the 
largest possible number of oil barrels, not 
for speed or beauty; they were very 
square both fore and aft, broad in the 


bows which gave a roomy forecastle, with 
a heavy overhanging stern also square 
but a little broader than the forward end. 
The shape of these vessels gave rise to 
the legend that they were built by the 
mile and cut off in lengths to suit. But 
they were splendidly built, strong and 
staunch in spite of their small tonnage; 
so were the boats they carried, and the 
term “whaleboat”’ to this day stands for 
something safe, strong and _ seawor- 
a 

My father (who had recently re- 
turned from a voyage to San Francisco) 
... had many offers of ships, for he was 
one of the captains much sought after 
by shipowners. However, he accepted 
none of them until Edmund Allen of- 
fered to build a ship for him if he would 
take command and go on a whaling voy- 
oo At last my father consented and 
the ship was ordered built, my father to 
superintend the building, which was done 
in Mattapoisett, for my feeling about it 
is that it was towed around to Fairhaven 
for finishing. 

Previous to this time whaling ships 
had been built with no regard to either 
looks or speed, but my father apparently 
thought it possible to have a whaler that 
could sail a bit and also be a handsome 
vessel to look at. So this ship, or rather 
bark, was “clipper” built with sharp bows 
and a rounded stern, her “‘lines’”’ making 
her an object of comment and attention 
wherever she was seen. It was just at 
this time that the economy of sailing a 
bark as compared with a full-rigged ship 
began to be talked about, so it was de- 
cided that the Northern Light, for so 
the vessel was named, should be a bark 
of a little over 500 tons, 513 to be quite 
exact, if my memory serves. ... 

The inside of the ship was divided off 


into holds but of these I have no impres- 

















sions as I was never down in the hold of 
the Northern Light, although I have 
looked down the main hatchway into 
the ““blubber” room when it was in use. 
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the boats at the same time, while the 
cook, carpenter, cooper, blacksmith all 
live in the forecastle. The steward had 
a berth aft somewhere and perhaps the 
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WALNUT STREET WHARF WITH WHALESHIPS, NEW BEDFORD, 
MASSACH USETTS 


From an early stereograph. 


Above the deck I remember everything 
about the ship. The forecastle was below 
the main deck in the bows forward of the 
foremast. This forecastle was reached by 
a steep flight of ladder-like stairs; there 
were berths in tiers arranged in rows on 
each side of the forecastle, with room for 
sea chests and dunnage. In all there must 


have been thirty or more “bunks,” for 


a whaler carries enough men to man all 





boat steerers, if so it must have been 
called the steerage. In the center of the 
forecastle a lantern is swung but it must 
have been a dark place at best... . 

I am not sure whether the foremast 
came up through the forecastle but it 
probably did which only added to the 
crowded condition. ‘The mainmast was 
in about the center of the ship, the largest 
mast of all... . Just forward of the main- 
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mast were the “try works,” two huge 
iron pots set in bricks, the fire made un- 
derneath when they were in use. When 
not in use the “try pots” were kept cov- 
ered. The first time the try pots were 
used, when the covers came off, there 
were round balls like marbles in them 
from the dirt which with the dampness 
of the sea and the rolling of the ship had 
become round and hard. They were 
presented to me, much to my delight. 
Just forward of the mainmast with its 
back against the try works, was the car- 
penter’s bench; on the left hand or port 
side was the cook’s galley close to the 
bulwarks. This faced forward as did the 
hatchway to enter the forecastle; on the 
other side, to make a sort of balance, was 
the water butt. 

The capstan which was either just 
forward or just aft of the main hatch, was 
a very pretentious affair of handsome 
wood and brass, the wood highly var- 
nished, the brass always bright and shin- 
ing, while the handspikes used in it were 
of a superior quality to those forward for 
the windlass and were kept alongside the 
bulwarks, just under the top rail. Ex- 
cepting for the capstan the space between 
the carpenter’s bench and the mizzen- 
mast was quite clear. The entrance to 
the steerage was somewhere near the 
cook’s galley. 

Just aft of the mizzenmast came the 
cabin which was partly on deck, the roof 
forming another deck, or perhaps the 
quarter-deck made the roof would be 
more correct, if they call anything a roof 
on board a ship. ‘The door to enter the 
cabin was on the right, a flight of six or 
more stairs, the “companionway,”’ lead- 
ing down into a hall that ran across the 
ship. This, of course, was not called a 

; 


hall, but a “‘passage way,” and there was 


a door exactly in the middle that led into 


our cabin or sitting room, which was . 
large square room beautifully lighted 
from a skylight on the quarter-deck. At 
the after end of the cabin were two “‘lock- 
ers” where the chronometers were kept, 
also the sextants, quadrants, maps anc 
all other implements connected with the 
navigation of a ship. These lockers were 
not very spacious, as the round stern 
took away much space from that end of 
the ship. Under the lockers a sofa was 
built in, with a red velvet cushion and 
plenty of sofa pillows; it was most com- 
fortable to sit or lie on. At the head of 
the sofa was a round table fastened se- 
curely to the floor, and there -was anoth- 
er in the middle of the cabin with a red 
cloth on it, rather larger than the one at 
the sofa. The chairs, of which there were 
quite a number, were not fastened down 
SO could be moved about wherever we 
wished to sit. 

Our stateroom opened out of the cab- 
in on the nght hand or starboard side 
which is the captain’s side of the ship. It 
was a large room longer than it was 
wide, with a porthole up at one end and 
a window at the forward end looking 
out on the deck. In one corner was the 
washing stand and there was a large 
double bedstead built in with a berth for 
me further aft. I had to go up four or 
five steps to get to the level of my bunk, 
the rounding end of the ship making it 
narrower at the head than the foot, but 
it was like having a room to myself being 
upstairs. There was a locker at the head 
for my books, dolls and toys. 

The first mate’s stateroom was on the 
other side of the ship and was entered 
from the passageway. Usually the mate’s 
room is opposite the captain’s, opening 
out from the cabin, but as the ship was 
built for my father and he was to take 
my mother and me with him, the cabin 
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plans were made to give us as much pri- 
vacy as possible. The second mate prob- 
ably occupied part of the mate’s room, but 
] am not sure of that. 

From this same passageway we went 
down a few steps to the dining room, and 
it was in that part of the ship that the 
other officers had their staterooms. ‘The 
steward’s pantry was down here forward 
of the dining room, the food being 
brought down the steerageway probab- 
ee 

The dining table was built around 
the mizzenmast which came up through 
the table. It was highly polished and var- 
nished with two or three shelves running 
around it just above the table, for glasses. 
Seats with backs ran along each side while 
armchairs at either end were for the cap- 
tain and first officer, all seats and chairs 
being securely fastened down. It was 
comfortable and, as whaling ships went, 
luxurious. 

Our food was salt beef, salt pork, on- 
ions and potatoes. There was a regular 
sea dish of which I was fond, called 
‘“lobscouse,”” which varied the monotony. 
This would probably be called stew on 
land for it was composed of the salt beef 
cooked up with the potatoes and onions. 
I have an idea that the bill of fare varied 
little, first salt beef with the vegetables, 
next day salt pork with the same kind 
of vegetables, then lobscouse day, after 
which the salt beef again appeared. 
Thursday and Sunday were “duff” days, 
when we had a stiff flour and water pud- 
ding boiled in a bag. Ours had raisins in 
it, so was called “plum duff.” It was 
said that on some ships the raisins were 
all put in one end of the duff, so when 
the steward passed it he was careful to 
hold the raisin end towards the captain 
who was served first; then the officers 
would try to turn the dish so they could 


get some of the plums, but the steward 
held on so tight that they seldom accom- 
plished their purpose. Our duff had rai- 
sins, plenty of them all the way through 
so no one had to go without. The sailors 
had about the same diet that we did, just 
the same kind of beef and pork, but their 
duff did not have any raisins in it, though 
they were allowed molasses to eat with it. 

All the woodwork in our sitting room 
was painted white, with what was then 
a new kind of paint that could be kept 
clean by wiping it with a damp cloth, 
like the enamel paint of today, and I 
think it was then called enamel. The or- 
namental part at the top of the panels 
near the cabin ceiling was picked out in 
gold. 

From the deck, each side of the miz- 
zenmast, there were steep stairs like lad- 
ders with ropes at the side instead of 
banisters. ‘hese stairs led to the quarter- 
deck. The skylight that lighted the cabin 
came well above this deck and was of 
glass, sides, top and ends. Inside the sky- 
light was a telltale compass that my fath- 
er could see when down in the cabin, so 
he knew whether the man at the wheel 
was keeping the course and what direc- 
tion he was steering. [he wheelhouse was 
aft, the house being open only at the front 
so the man was well protected, the 
wheel coming just inside. After we had 
been at sea for a short time a large cov- 
ered box or bin for potatoes was built 
on this deck, a particularly pleasing event 
for me as I was allowed to help paint it, 
and got myself, the deck and the potato 
bin in a great mess. 


While the Northern Light was at the 
wharf being finished inside and out, the 
agents and my father were not idle, for 
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they were looking out for officers and 
men, getting provisions and all the stores 
necessary. I know my father was very 
particular about the salt beef, salt pork 
and pilot bread. . . . TThe beef and pork, 
packed in barrels, were stowed away in 
the hold where they could be easily “*brok- 
en out.” Everything not in actual use is 
stowed in the hold and has to be packed 
so that nothing will “fetch loose” no 
matter how hard the ship rolls... . 

Potatoes and onions are the only veg- 
etables that will keep on a long voyage, 
and there must be a large stock of them, 
but they did not go on board until just 
before the ship left the wharf. Water also 
was taken in abundance and must have 
been one of the last things stowed. This 
water is only used for cooking and drink- 
ing, all the water for any other purpose 1s 
drawn from the ocean. A bucket with 
rope attached is thrown overboard, filled, 
then drawn up to the deck, a good part 
of it spilling on the way, and a large tub 
is kept full. 

As soon as the ship was loaded and 
ready for sea, our heavy luggage was 
sent on board and the vessel was towed 
out into the bay where she anchored. .. . 
I know she was a pretty sight then for 
I saw her at anchor later in Honolulu; 
her lines were graceful, the pointed bow 
and rounded stern with masts well raked 
aft showed what a good sailer she after- 
wards proved herself to be. She was 
painted black on the outside with a white 
“bilge streak.”” Almost all whalers were 
painted with portholes to imitate ships 
of war. 

I cannot remember going off to the 
ship, but we must have done so some time 
in the morning in the boat with my father, 
he going on shore again to get the chro- 
nometers which were regulated in New 
Bedford. The captain and the chronom- 


eters go off together and when they ave 
on board the ship is at last ready to sail, 
The agents went down the harbor with 
us to give us a good send-off, returning 
with the pilot and then we were off. It 
was early in November when we sailed, 
about a month after I was nine years old. 
We started with a fair wind and it 
the end of three days were off Cape Hat- 
teras in a gale of wind. [ recall nothing 
of these three days, excepting that I was 
very seasick and had to stay in my bunk. 
My mother was also seasick and we were 
two very unhappy mortals. 
: By the end of the third day the gale 
was getting worse and worse every mo- 
ment, until in that well-known rough 
weather zone we were getting into trou- 
ble and danger. My father was anxious 
for he was on deck day and night. The 
ship and rigging were so new there had 
been no opportunity for things to settle 
down “‘taut and shipshape.” In the height 
of the storm there came a great crash and 
we heard the men running on the deck 
over our heads, all sorts of noises going 
on that we did not understand and my 
mother felt sure something more than 
usual was taking place. As soon as the 
wreckage was cleared away, my father 
came down to reassure her and to tell us 
that the mizzen topmast had been carried 
away. The ship must have been hove to, 
certainly while the wreckage was being 
cleared away, even if not previously. 
When my father came down to the state- 
room he had a cigar in the corner of his 
mouth and while telling what had hap- 
pened, absent mindedly picked up anoth- 
er which he started to light. ‘This seemed 
to me a great joke, but when I was older 
I realized the danger we had been in. | 
know my father said it was the newness 
of the rigging that caused the disaster. 
My seasickness ended after the third 

















day, so that on the fourth day out it may 
be said that at last I was on my way to 
Honolulu by the way of Cape Horn, for 
my mother and I were to be left there 
while my father went either to the Ok- 
hotsk Sea or the Arctic Ocean as all the 
rest of the northern seas were called. 
These were then the great whaling 
grounds for the “right”? whale. 

The first thing that I did after this 
was to investigate the gifts that had been 
sent me, but that my mother did not let 
me see before we sailed. My little dog 
Frolic, which the Huttlestons gave me, 
was on the ship when we went on board 
and had been in my bunk more or less 
of the time doing her best to comfort me, 
but nothing mattered during those three 
days of seasickness so I really had to make 
her acquaintance after I got up. She was 
nothing but a little yellow dog, of no 
breed ever heard of, had a diamond- 
shaped white patch on the back of her 
neck and to my eyes was perfectly beauti- 
ful. She was my constant companion; we 
ran races on the deck and she was not 
happy if I were lying down unless she 
could lie by my side... . 

All my presents were in the locker at 
the head of my berth and here I found 
such treasures as appeal to the heart of a 
child, books, toys, a little newspaper 
printed for children and a fine rag doll 
with painted face and hair. ... My own 
doll from Christmas with her pink dress 
and all her clothes washed clean for the 
voyage, was also with me and many 
happy hours I passed playing with them, 
not only on the ship but after we were in 
Honolulu. I made clothes for them, in 
that way learning a little how to sew. 
They had nighties and were regularly un- 
dressed and put to bed... . I also had a 
transparent slate, a square wooden frame 
holding a piece of glass behind which 
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were half a dozen or more crude black 
and white pictures held in place by a 
wooden back. The pictures could be 
traced on the glass. . My mother 
taught me, not very seriously, spelling, 
reading, writing and gave me little sums 
to do on my slate—just enough to keep 
me from falling too far back in my les- 
sons. 


7K * * x 


As soon as I was allowed to go up on 
deck, which was not until the new top- 
mast was put up, I began to be interested 
in everything about the ship. All sailing 
ships carry spare spars so that in case of 
such an accident as we had, the lost mast 
can be replaced, but it is a bit of a job 
getting it fitted and held in place proper- 
ly. 

It only took me a short time to learn 
the names of the masts and sails on the 
ship. I say ship for that is the general 
term, but the Northern Light was a bark, 
that is she had three masts just like a ship, 
but only two of them were square rigged. 
The fore- and mainmasts are the square- 
rigged ones and the sails take the names 
from the masts, the foresail, the fore-top- 
sail and fore-topgallant sail, with the 
mainsail, etc. on the mainmast. But on 
the mizzenmast the spanker, which is also 
on a ship, is the lowest sail, then above 
that comes a gaff-topsail, shaped like a 
jib, both of these being fore-and-aft sails. 
Besides these sails there a number of ibs, 
one of them called the “flying” jib, but 
the studding sails did not come until we 
were in the Pacific. 

The ropes took longer, there were so 
many of them. All the “‘greenhorns” had 
to be taught the names of all the ropes 
and it was a job. The ropes came down 
to the deck and were fastened to belaying 
pins at the bulwarks and also to the iron 
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bands around the masts. An old sailor 
would take the greenhorn in tow; he 
would lay his hand on a rope, tell its 
name, then go on to the next one. As 
many of these ropes were in the after 
part of the ship I could hear what was 
said, and “knew the ropes” long before 
the slow-witted sailor did... . 
Whenever the men were hauling a 
big rope and singing some “chanty” I 
was sure to be on deck where I[ could hear 
them. The words and tunes I have never 
forgotten of the one they frequently sung: 


Haul the bowline, the great star bowline 
Haul the bowline, the bowline haul. 


They varied the first line by ending it 
“for Katie,” or Nellie, or Susie or some 
other favorite, “is my darlin.” All I re- 
member of another chanty is “For a sol- 
dier’s pay was a dollar a day, a hundred 
years ago.”” Then came a long drawn 
out “Oh-h-h.” 

The sails for the Northern Light were 
made in Fairhaven at a sail loft, but 
some had to be made on the ship, perhaps 
to replace those lost during the gale. Cap- 
tains are as particular about the set of the 
sails as a Woman is about her dress, and 
there were many and anxious consulta- 
tions between my father and the sail- 
maker about the pattern. As soon as this 
was decided upon, it was chalked out on 
the deck and again carefully considered 
before a knife was put in the canvas. All 
these preparations interested me so much 
that I was probably very much in the 
way, for I always wanted to “help.” Af- 
ter the canvas was spread out on the pat- 
tern I remember that I sat right down 
in the middle of it and watched the sail- 
maker and three or four sailors “‘sew.”’ 
The sail needle is three cornered at the 
point and about half way up when it be- 
comes round with an eye, a big eye to 


hold the heavy twine with which the can- 
vas is sewed. The “palm needle” which 
is really the thimble is a piece of leather 
held in place by a buckle. On the inside 
of the hand, near the thumb, is a piece 
of steel like a thimble top. The needle is 
pushed through the canvas by the palm of 
the hand, the head of the needle of course 
on the thimble. They used a very long 
thread, well waxed, so as to have as few 
joinings as possible. Needless to say I had 
to have a piece of canvas and a needle, 
also a palm needle, but I did not get 
along very well with that. The canvas is 
lapped over to the blue line that runs 
down the sides about an inch from the 
selvage and when one side is sewed down, 
the sail is turned over and the other side 
done in the same way. Ropes are sewed 
in the top and bottom to make the sail 
strong, with dead eyes at each lower cor- 
ner to haul the sail taut. There are also 
reef points fastened in across the sail, two 
or more rows of them, so making a sail 
is a very particular piece of work. The 
Northern Light only carried topgallant 
sails, but the ship we returned in had 
royals and there are such things as “sky 
scrapers.” 

When I saw the sailors running up the 
shrouds, the ratlines making them like a 
ladder, it looked so easy that I felt am- 
bitious to try it. So one day when it was 
not rough, I started to climb the bul- 
warks, in fact got as far as that, but just 
as I was about to swing myself out over 
the side of the ship to get on the ladder- 
like ropes, one of the sailors, or one of 
the mates . . . grabbed me and set me 
down on the deck with a good shake, 
for he was frightened. My father was 
told of this escapade, for he gave me a 
great scolding and drew such a dreadful 
picture of my narrow escape from drown- 
ing, that my mother and I were in tears. 
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After that I had to turn my energies in 
other directions, but always regretted I 
could not go up to the top, even if I had 
to crawl through the “‘booby hole.” 

Each morning the decks were washed 
down, very early. First they were holy- 
stoned—holystones are large pieces of 
sandstone. The men get down on their 
hands and knees, dip the stone in water 
and scrub the deck violently, for it must 
be kept clean and white. After the holy- 
stoning was finished, the sailors used 
“squilgees” which have a long wooden 
handle at one end of which is a narrow 
piece of wood, with a thick piece of leather 
on the lower side. ‘The men push the 
squilgees ahead of them, which “‘squee- 
gees’ the water off the deck down to the 
scuppers, through which it runs into the 
sea. Scuppers are holes in the side of the 
ship level with the deck, put there for the 
purpose of carrying off water. After the 
squilgees had dried the deck as much as 
possible the men took “‘swabs” for the 
finishing up process. Swabs are bundles of 
spun yarn tied together at one end. With 
a rhythmical motion the men throw the 
swabs from side to side until the deck is 
quite free from water. After all, swabs 
are not very tidy for pieces of the loose 
ends fly off. Later in the day the deck is 
swept, in fact it is swept several times a 
day. We used to wonder where the dust 
and dirt came from with only the ocean 
around us, for there seemed to be just as 
much necessity for sweeping, dusting and 
cleaning as on shore... . 


*K * * * 


We must have had pleasant weather 
for some time after the Cape Hatteras 
storm, with favoring winds, and we set- 
tled down to the regular life on shipboard. 
I played with my dolls in the cabin, read 
my books, did some lessons and amused 
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myself generally. Whenever there was 
anything on deck at all out of the usual 
I was sure to be there to see it. Every 
trifling circumstance was of interest. If 
a school of porpoises were in sight, I 
watched them until they disappeared, 
which they do very suddenly: one mo- 
ment their black backs are above the wa- 
ter, the next they are gone and do not 
reappear. When we were near enough 
to them, one or two men would go over 
the bows with harpoons and try to spear 
one, as sailors find them eatable. . . 

Then there were the large sea birds, 
the albatross with its immense wings 
spread, following in the wake of the ship 
watching for bits of food. They were 
caught from the stern of the vessel. Pieces 
of pork were tied on the end of a strong 
line and thrown overboard, the albatross 
would swoop down on it as soon as it 
touched the water, swallow the pork and 
then could be drawn on board. The poor 
things were very seasick as soon as they 
were on deck. The long bone of the wing 
if often made into knitting needles; I had 
a pair that one of the sailors made for 
me on the Northern Light... . 

Another bird was the “‘booby,”’ a stu- 
pid bird that swallowed the bits of red 
flannel on the end of the line as eagerly 
as if they had been food. The sailors 
would sometimes tie half a dozen short 
lines on the end of the long one, baiting 
each piece with red flannel. All the boob- 
ies would rush for these pieces which they 
swallowed. ‘Then would begin a sort of 
tug of war, each bird trying to get away 
with its bit... . 

One of my great amusements was to 
sit up on one end of the carpenter’s bench 
and watch him work. I would sit there 
for an hour or more perfectly quiet. 
‘There was a vise at one end of the bench, 
and he always seemed to have a board in 
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it which he was planing. . . . He was 
called Chips. Of course I felt I was 
helping when the potato bin was being 
built for I watched the sawing and plan- 
ing of the boards, which were also 
tongued and grooved, then passed nails 
while it was being put together, and as 
previously said handled a paint brush on 
the outside... . 


* * * * 


My father had decided that when we 
were around the Horn and in the Pa- 
cific Ocean he would cruise for whales 
off ‘Talcahuano and Valparaiso, on the 
coast of Chile. It is the “sperm” whales 
that are caught in the Pacific Ocean, and 
“right” whales in the Arctic. The sperm 
oil is the most valuable. Sperm whales 
have teeth while the right whale’s mouth 
is supplied with rows of fringed bones 
from which commercial whalebone is 
made. When a ship reports her catch, 
the quantity of sperm oil is mentioned, 
but if it is only oil from the right whale 
it is just called oil, so many barrels of 
oil, so many pounds of bone. 

When on the whaling grounds a sharp 
lookout is kept by the man in the top, 
who has a spyglass to aid him. Of course 
there is always a lookout kept during the 
voyage, the lookout man being in the 
top for a certain number of hours, but 
when the whaling ground is reached he 
is constantly on the alert. All the time 
that we were cruising, that is keeping in 
about the same latitude off the coast, 
everyone was listening for the magic 
words “there she blows.” 

For days before this the sailors were 
kept busy making preparations for the 
great event: the whale boats were over- 
hauled and made ready as far as possible ; 
a blacksmith’s forge was set up where 
any necessary repairs of irons could be 
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done, the boat steerers sharpened their 
harpoons and lances to the finest possible 
edge, the working parts were well oiled, 
the tubs of coiled ropes looked over, oars 
brought up, every smallest detail looked 
to and arranged. It was now that the 
“shooks” were brought on deck and 
made up in barrels. ‘This was a process 
I was never tired of watching. The head 
of the barrel was laid on the deck, the 
shooks one by one placed in position, the 
barrel head being slipped into the grooves 
in the shooks; then a hoop was slipped 


over to hold them in place, loosely at 


first, but when the other head of the bar- 
rel was put in, other hoops were slipped 
on and driven down to draw the shooks 
together and make the barrel water or 
oil tight. The cooper had an “iron” with 
a grooved edge that fitted on the hoop; he 
walked around the barrel holding this 
“fron” on the hoop and driving it down 
with a hammer or perhaps a wooden mal- 
let. 

One day they induced one of the 
“greenies” to get inside the barrel to hold 
up the head and then fastened the hoops 
on with the man inside, a trick always 
played if a victim can be found. The 
barrels had to be made ready in anticipa- 
tion of catching a whale, for there would 
be no time then. 

At last one morning came the welcome 
sound “there she blows,” and at once the 
whole ship was alive with interest. ‘The 
officer of the deck called ““Where away.” 
“Two points on the weather bow,” an- 
swered the lookout. As I knew the points 
of the compass I knew what two points 
on the weather bow meant and looked 
in that direction. I could see the spouting 
of the whale as it came to the surface to 
breathe. At once all hands were called 
on deck, and the ship’s head turned in 
the direction of the spouting whale, for 
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it is necessary to save the men as much as 
possible the fatigue of rowing, although 
the ship must not get too near the whale, 
for when angry it is rather a dangerous 
creature to encounter at close quarters. 

The day was not very pleasant, the sea 
just a little rough, but soon our three 
boats were lowered, the men being in 
their places. As soon as the boat touches 
the water the oars are out and the “falls” 
at the ends of the boat loosened; then 
they are off and away. Three of our 
boats from the portside went this time; 
the captain’s boat on the starboard side 
was not lowered, but was held in readi- 
ness to go to their assistance if needed. 

It took some time for the boats to get 
near the whale for they keep close to- 
gether, but as soon as they were within 
striking distance the boat steerer, who was 
standing in the bow of the boat, gave the 
orders to the men. Slowly forward they 
went, then at the critical moment the 
harpoon was thrown at the whale, while 
the mate called out “stern all.” The har- 
poon is fastened to the coil of rope in the 
tub and two turns of this rope are taken 
around the loggerhead, a stout post of 
wood placed in the bow of the boat for 
this purpose. As soon as the whale is 
struck, water is poured on the rope and 
loggerhead or the friction would set them 
on fire. As soon as the whale feels the 
harpoon, it immediately dives dragging 
the rope and the boat along, towing the 
boat and men as if they were a bit of 
shaving on the water. But as the whale 
can only stay under the water a certain 
length of time and has to come to the 
surface to breathe, close watch is kept on 
the line and the moment it begins to slack- 
en as the whale comes up, it is hauled in. 
The whale is, in a way, “played” almost 


like a trout, its struggles becoming grad- 
ually weaker and weaker. All the time 
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as the whale rises, the boat steerer tries 
to throw another harpoon, until at the 
last when the boat can get near enough, 
a lance is thrown into some vital part, 
the whale spouts blood, and finally floats 
on the surface of the water, dead. All 
the boats are then fastened in line to tow 
the whale to the ship, which is sailing 
down to meet them. All this is watched 
anxiously from the ship and the man in 
the top calls out as soon as the first har- 
poon is thrown “they’re fast.” In fact 
he sings out everything that is taking place 
as well as he can see and judge from the 
top where the spyglass is constantly at his 
eye. On deck my father was watching 
with a spyglass which he occasionally al- 
lowed me to look through and we were 
all in a great state of excitement. 

The whale has to be towed around to 
the starboard side of the ship, which was 
of course made the leeward side and the 
ship was hove to awaiting the prize. The 
head of the whale was towards the stern 
of the ship, its tail far forward for it seems 
as if it were half or two thirds as long as 
the Northern Light. Getting the whale 
alongside is tedious; heavy chains are put 
around the head and flukes, which is a 
dangerous piece of work, in fact every- 
thing connected with the catching of the 
great cachalot is dangerous. Slipping a 
chain around and under a whale is a task 
and boats have to take part in it. Not un- 
til the chains are adjusted and the whale 
securely fastened to the ship does the real 
work of “cutting in” begin. This goes 
on day and night for the work must be 
done quickly. A storm may arise and sad 
tales are told of ships being obliged to 
cast the whale loose in a gale. All hands 
are at the work. Tackles are rigged to 
hoist in the blubber and lower it into the 
blubber room where it lies until the try- 
ing out commences. The utensil used for 
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the cutting is a “spade,”’ a triangular piece 
of steel with a long wooden handle, and 
made very sharp. The men stand on the 
back of the whale, and cut down into 
the blubber, cutting loose great squares 
as ice is cut in a pond. The sister blocks 
are lowered from the yardarm, caught 
through the blubber, which is then hoisted 
on board and stowed away down the 
main hatch into the blubber room. After 
one side of the whale is stripped it is 
turned over on the other side, the same 
troublesome work with chains being gone 
through again, and the remainder of the 
blubber is taken off. ... 

The jawbones are cut out and brought 
on deck where later the teeth are sawed 
out, then cleaned of the flesh. But before 
the whale is turned over, the “‘case”’ is 
taken out, that is of a sperm whale, for 
the right whale does not have this val- 
uable adjunct. The case contains pure 
oil and great care has to be taken that it 
is not broken in getting it on board; only 
the most skilled and efficient of the off- 
cers and men participate in this work. 

As soon as the whale is alongside and 
before any blubber is landed on the deck, 
the scuppers are all stopped so that not a 
drop of the precious oil is wasted, for the 
blubber drips oil and grease all over every- 
thing. When a whaling ship is reported 
“clean” it means that she has not taken 
any whales... . 

After the case is taken out and all the 
blubber removed, the skeleton of the 
whale is set adrift and the sharks, assisted 
by the birds, soon make an end of it. 
There was always a man stationed in a 
boat to drive away the sharks which had 
arrived on the scene at an early stage, 


piloted by their two scouts swimming 
just ahead of the shark’s nose. 

Now it was that the try works came 
into use. Ihe covers were taken off, the 


pots thoroughly cleaned out, fires built 
underneath, and the blubber brought up 
from the blubber room and put on to 
cook. Whatever the fuel used, which | 
think is coal, or whether it is from the 
blubber, there is always a great smoke 
when a ship is trying out... . 4 As soon as 
the oil is all boiled out of the blubber, it 
is ladeled into barrels, the blubber being 
put into something to drain every drop 
of oil out of it. This goes on until the 
entire catch is tried out and stowed away 
in barrels down in the hold. This takes 


‘several days, all hands being on duty un- 


til it is finished. Then the sailors are given 
some of the oil with enough flour and 
molasses to make doughnuts which they 
fry in the oil and have quite a celebration. 
I believe they also eat the tried out blub- 
ber, cutting it up in small pieces and hav- 
ing it fried brown in the try pots. 
This whale was only of a medium size 
and made 120 barrels of oil. 

The whale’s teeth are a perquisite of 
the captain if he wants them and the best 
are selected for him. There are always 
sailors on board who know how to 
“scrimshaw,”’ and the teeth are orna- 
mented with all sorts of sea scenes, ships, 
whales, etc. It is done in India ink. I had 
some of the teeth, and also something 
called a “jagging wheel”’ made from part 
of a tooth, This was quite a work of art; 
it is a fluted wheel used for cutting out 
pie crust and then to make a pretty pat- 
tern around the edge of the pie before it 
goes into the oven. This wheel had a 
handle shaped something like a graceful 
whale. 

About a week after our whale was 
safely stowed away in the hold, we again 
sighted whales, quite early in the morn- 
ing. [here was a great bustle or prepara- 
tion and the three boats started away. 
The whale was in the same general di- 
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rection as the other one, off the weather 
bow. This was a grey, drizzly day but it 
was not long before the man in the top 
sang out “‘they’re fast.” The whale 
spouted blood immediately; this is con- 
sidered a bad omen and proved so in this 
case. The whale was bad tempered and 
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back and forth, up and down, but at no 
time could they get near enough to throw 
the lance. The great length of line ena- 
bled the whale to get far away from the 
boats, and by the time they rowed up a 
little nearer, he was off again with tire- 
less energy. The men worked all day, 





“CUTTING IN” 


From a print in Ballou’s Pictorial, 1855. 


strong, it dove to great depths dragging 
the boats about in every direction. Grad- 
ually the whole of the line in the first 
boat was run out, then a second boat’s 
line joined on; again the third line was 
fastened to that, but still the whale kept 
diving deep and running. When the lines 
of the three boats were fast, some signal 
must have been made to the ship, or they 
saw from the ship that the boats were in 
trouble, for the fourth boat was sent to 
help, and their line was added to the oth- 
ers. Nothing seemed to tire the energetic 
whale; all day long he dragged the boats 





rowing and struggling to get their prize, 
but at last might came on and signals 
were sent from the ship to cut loose and 
return. Poor men, they were worn out 
with the day’s work, disappointed and 
disheartened. I am afraid my father was 
much annoyed and said unpleasant things 
to everyone concerned, but it was no one’s 
fault. ... 


After cruising about for a fortnight, 
we started up the Pacific on the last 
stretch for Honolulu. Our course was 
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about northwest from Juan Fernandez 
and with all sail set “alow and aloft,” 
the studding sails out, we caught the 
trade wind and sailed along at a “clipper” 
gait day after day.... 

Occasionally we spoke a ship. If the 
vessel were sailing in the same direction 
“overhauled” 
her, for the Northern Light could outsail 
any of the old whalers. It was thrilling to 
hear the lookout man sing out “Sail ho.” 
All eyes would be turned in the direction 


that we were, we usually 


he indicated, but sometimes he could see 
the upper masts of a ship long before we 
could do so on deck. Details as to which 
way the vessel was headed, whether bark 
or ship, or, if a whaler, as could be told 
by the boats, and if she were to windward 
whether she had seen us and was chang- 
ing her course to speak us, were called 
down from the top. I think the yards 
were hauled back if we were to speak 
and then both captains stood on their 
respective quarter-decks with speaking 
trumpets. First the questions were of the 
most formal character, the whole con- 
versation very nautical. The name of the 
ships, where from, how long out, where 
bound, how much oil taken, names of the 
captains, where the ships hailed from with 
other information was conveyed; then as 
my mother was on board, came a very 
ceremonious invitation to come on board. 
This invitation was usually accepted with 
great alacrity but once my father went 
“gamming”’ to the other ship. They were, 
for some sanitary reason or other, ““smok- 
ing out” the ship and the captain’s best 
clothes were down in the cabin so he could 
not get at them. He would not come in 
his everyday sailing clothes, so my fa- 
ther went to see him. ... 


As we went north and drew nearer 


our destination, all sorts of preparations 
were made. Everything that could be 
painted received at least one coat of paint, 
all the brass was polished to the brightest 
degree, new ropes put in the stairs lead- 
ing to the quarter-deck, with’ specially 
grand knots at the lower end, “Turk’s 
Head” or some other favorite. Thes 
knots are really an art to make and ours 
were as handsome as any I ever saw. 
These knots are round, worked up with 
stitches made by twisting the twin 
through and through, the result being a 
hard round “knot” as big as a peach. 
There is a ring in the top of the stanchion 
through which the hand rope is passed, 
the knot holding the rope from. slip- 
ping.... 

At last one day we came to Honolulu, 
just 120 days out from Fairhaven. This 
was a great event, our making such a 
quick passage, especially as we had lin- 
gered two weeks on the way, which 
would have made 106 sailing days, a quite 
unheard of record for a whaler, many of 
them taking six months on the vovage. 
But we were the “clipper” bark North- 
ern Light, and were so announced in the 
newspapers. 

We did not come around Diamond 
Head, but sailed “up from leeward,” so 
were in full sight of the island and town 
long before we were near enough for 
boats to come off to us. The harbor of 
Honolulu is large and sheltered, the open- 
ing in the reef a small one; we were 
towed in by boats through this passage 
and given a place among the other ships 
in port. When the anchor was let go the 
whole ship shook and throbbed with the 
paying out of the chain, which makes a 
great noise, but is a welcome sound after 
a long time at sea. 














The Art Collection of 


Horatio Greenough 


By NATHALIA WRIGHT 


HEN the American sculptor 

Horatio Greenough returned 

in 1851, a year before his death, 
to the United States after his long resi- 
dence in Italy, his possessions which were 
transported included one box of pictures, 
one of silver plate, one of earthenware, 
and five of books. Born in Boston in 
1805 in a prominent family, educated at 
Harvard and in the galleries and studios 
of Rome and Florence, he had settled in 
the latter city in 1828. Here he had exe- 
cuted all his sculpture, including two 
colossal pieces for the United States Gov- 
ernment: a statue of Washington and a 
group entitled ““The Rescue,” depicting 
a pioneer restraining an Indian from 
massacring the pioneer’s wife and child. 
Here he often acted for his traveling 
countrymen as cicerone to the art collec- 
tions and as purchasing agent for small 
objects of art. Here he married in 1837 
a Boston heiress and they lived hand- 
somely. 

When Edward Everett visited them 
in 1839 he found them “charmingly situ- 
ated amidst pictures of the Ancient Mas- 
ters, books & music.”* (Mrs. Greenough 
played the piano.) The studio Green- 
ough built for himself about 1848 was 
full, G. W. Curtis reported, “of beauti- 
ful bijoux of a scholar—of choice books, 
medallions, engravings,” its central hall 
“hung with fine pictures, the gifts, chief- 
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ly of artist friends in Italy.’”” 


‘Diary, November 8, 1840 (Massachusetts 
Historica] Society ). 


“ New York Daily Tribune, Nov. 21, 1849. 
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As these descriptions suggest, Green- 
ough’s surroundings represented an ar- 
tist’s rather than a collector’s taste, and 
the small collection which he assembled 
was apparently not in itself very valuable. 
In so far as the items in it can be identi- 
fied, however, it is interesting and impor- 
tant for what it reveals about his taste 
and his career. Its very existence is fur- 
ther evidence of one of the chief differ- 
ences between him and most other 
American sculptors of his generation. He 
was more broadly artistic and also more 
sophisticated than most of them—notably 
Hiram Powers, S. V. Clevenger, and 
Thomas Crawford, who also lived in 
Italy. 

No satisfactory list of the art objects 
belonging to Greenough exists. There 
are, however, two lists which include 
some of these objects, and others are men- 
tioned in correspondence. In the begin- 
ning of his career, of course, like other 
art students, he purchased casts from 
life—of hands, feet, ears—from which 
to draw and model. About 1828 he made 
perhaps his first large acquisition: proof 
casts of all Michelangelo’s figures for the 
Medici tombs except Lorenzo, which 
were made when King Louis Philippe 
of France sent a molder to Florence to 
reproduce them. Greenough sent the fig- 
ures of Day and Night to Colonel Thom- 
as H. Perkins in Boston, who had several 
times assisted him, and Perkins deposited 
them in the Boston Athenzum, where 
they remained for many years (see illus- 
tration ). The other three—Morning and 
Evening and Guiliano—Greenough 
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placed in his studio in Florence. After his 
death two of them were purchased by the 
Athenzum, but they were lost when the 
ship on which they were being trans- 
ported was wrecked.° 

A few years later, probably about 
1840, Greenough purchased for $1,000 
the bust of John Quincy Adams by Hi- 
ram Powers. It was, he thought, the fin- 
est bust ancient or modern that he had 
ever seen.” No doubt he also intended 
thus to help Powers, who had recently 
arrived in Florence and was having diffi- 
culty supporting himself. Greenough also 
acquired probably about the same time 
Powers’ bust of John Farrar, professor 
of mathematics at Harvard. 

For several works of his own Green- 
ough used as authorities other works of 
art of which he possessed copies. As aids 
in modeling his Washington, he had a 
copy made in 18332 by the Boston painter 
Francis Alexander of Gilbert Stuart’s 
portrait of Washington in the Boston 
Athenzum, for which he paid $200; and 
he secured in Paris in 1824 casts of the 
Houdon bust of Washington at Fon- 
tainebleau, for which he paid $12.° A 
friend of his friend Samuel F. B. Morse 
sent him in the latter year a profile of 
Washington cut in Boston about 1790, 
as another authority.° For the likenesses 
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> Mabel Swan, The Atheneum Gallery, 
1827-1873 (Boston, 1940), p. 143; Green- 
ough to Perkins, Catalogue of the First Ex- 
hibition of Sculpture in the Atheneum Gallery 
(1839), p. 73 Henry Greenough to Mr. Nor- 
ton, March 31, 1860 (Boston Athenzum). 

*Edward Everett, isbid.; Greenough to 
Powers, May 3, 1851 (in the possession of the 
author of this article). This bust is now in the 
Adams Mansion in Quincy. 

° “Statue of Washington,” in 27th Congress, 
rst Session (Washington, 1841), House Docu- 
ment No. 45, p. 5. 

© SDWB to Morse, Aug. 9, 1834 (Library 
of Congress ). 


of Mr. and Mrs. George Gibbs of New- 
port in the bas relief to their memor 
which he executed, beginning about 
1838, for their daughter Sarah Gibbs, he 
had copies of Stuart’s portraits of them.’ 
In the spring of 1828, Francis Alexander 
sent him from Boston sketches of the 
Alexander infant Francesca, then a year 
old, to guide him in making a bust of 
her; apparently, however, this work was 
not done. 

In 1854, two years after Greenough’s 
death and a year after his and his wife’s 
possessions arrived from Italy, a number 
of paintings and pieces of sculpture be- 
longing to Mrs. Greenough were ex- 
hibited at the Athenzum. Presumably 
they were the major items in the Green- 
ough collection. In addition to works by 
Greenough himself, the sculpture in- 
cluded Powers’ busts of Adams and Far- 
rar (Nos. 38, 42). Certainly one and 
probably two of the paintings had been 
inherited by Mrs. Greenough from her 
mother, Mary Babcock Gore: Stuart’s 
portrait of Bishop Jean Louis Lefebvre 
de Cheverus (No. 68), which was com- 
missioned by Mrs. Gore, and a “Portrait 
of a Lady” by Stuart (No. 146), prob- 
ably the one he painted of Mrs. Gore.’ 
The rest of the list in the exhibition cata- 
logue is as follows: 


No. 74. Italian Landscape. Markoe. 
[Probably Karoly Marko 
(1791-1860), Hungarian. | 

8o. Italian Portrait. Bronzino. 


[Probably the same as that 
called the portrait of Cathe- 


* Now in the Channing Room of the Co- 
lonial Society of Massachusetts in Boston. 


5 Letters of Horatio Greenough to his 
Brother, Henry (Boston, 1887), p. 121, Chere- 
after cited as Letters). 


° Both portraits are now at the Boston 


Museum of Fine Arts. 
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rine de Medici by Bronzino be- 

longing to Mrs. Greenough 

which was No. 7 in the Athe- 

nezum Exhibition in 1855. | 
7. Herodias. Vandyck. 

116. A Sibyl. 

139. St. Cecilia. 

141. Landscape. 

145. Battle Piece. 

154. Marine View. 

158. Cleopatra. 

159. Landscape. 

164. Landscape. 

168. Landscape. 

172. Landscape. 

194. Ugolino. Bezoli. [Probably 
Giuseppe Bezzuoli (1784- 
1855), Florentine. | 

199. Adoration of the Magi. School 
of Paul Veronese. 

213. Interior of Sienna Cathedral. 
Le Blanc. [Probably Alex- 
andre Leblanc (1793-1866), 
French. | 


Markoe. 
Markoe. 


Probably Greenough knew Marko; 
the Hungarian settled in Italy in 1832, 
lived in Florence from 1840 to 1847, and 
from then on at nearby Antella, in the 
Villa Appeggi. Certainly he was well ac- 
quainted with Bezzuoli, who was one of 
the leading ‘Tuscan painters of the period ; 
he gave his brother Henry a moving ac- 
count of the call he made on Bezzuoli, 
who was ill at the time, in the summer of 
1850.*" The Adoration of the Magi rep- 
resented one of the schools of painting he 
most admired—the Venetian. Leblanc 
traveled in Italy and painted views in 
Florence as well as other Italian cities. 
For a few years Greenough and his wife 
lived in a Casa Leblanc in Florence, but 
it seems to have been so called from the 
name of a former English occupant. 


10 Letters, p. 220. 
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Mrs. Greenough survived her hus- 
band thirty-nine years. Four years after 
her death, on May 16 and 17, 1895, 
other art objects once belonging to him 
were offered for sale by the Boston auc- 
tion firm of C. F. Libbie. The catalogue 
for the occasion bore the full title of: 
“Catalogue of Rare Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Oil Paintings and Framed Pictures. 
Miniatures on Ivory and Bric-A-Brac 
from the Estates of the Late Horatio 
Greenough, sculptor, of Boston and 
Florence, Italy, and the Late William 
Clarence Burrage, of Boston, and other 
Collections.”” No distinction is made be- 
tween these collections in the catalogue 
itself, and thus it is impossible to be sure 
which items were Greenough’s. A few, 
however, may be conjectured almost cer- 
tainly to have belonged to him. Certain 
other items, moreover, are notable for 
tastes of his or episodes in his career which 
they suggest. 

There are altogether 438 numbered 
items. Most of them are etchings and en- 
gravings; 87 are designated “Painter 
Etchings . . . From the French Society 
of Engravers, and are only sold to its 
members.” The oil paintings number on- 
ly about a dozen. The miscellaneous ar- 
ticles include miniatures, frames, auto- 
graphs, illustrated manuscripts, medals, 
bonbonniéres, English Spode, and tu- 
reens. Excluding those represented by 
the Painter Etchings, most of the artists 
are Dutch, German, and French of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries (including Aldegrever, Altdor- 
fer, Bary, Beham, Bergham, Boucher, 
Callot, Chardin, Chodowiecki, Cranach, 
Dietrich, Diirer, Edelinck, Everdingen, 
Gaultier, Goltzius, Goudt, Greuter, 
Greuze, Holbein, Hornbraken, von Ley- 

den, Lorrain, Molenaer, de Passe, Pencz, 


Potter, Ostade, Rembrandt, Rode, Roos, 
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Ruysdael, Saenrdam, Steen, Stoop, 
Tischbein, Ulrick, Umbach, Velde, Vis- 
scher, Wyngaerde). There are a few 
Belgians, Flemish, English and Italians 
(the Italians Appiani, Bartolozzi, Long- 
hi, Perugino, Sabatelli), and a few of the 
nineteenth century (notably Charlet, 











not seem likely that he owned this item, 
else it should have been exhibited at the 
Athenzum in 1854. He did, however, 
approve of the Dutch school; spoke ap- 
provingly and personally of Delaroche 
and Gerard; and apparently liked the 
tradition in which Lorrain worked. ( As 














STATUARY ROOM OF THE BOSTON ATHEN.-EUM 


From a print in Ballow’s Pictorial, 1855. 


Delaroche, Gerard, Raffet, and Ver- 
net). The chief subject categories are 
portraiture (there are a large number of 
portraits of Napoleon and of various 
members of his family and several mis- 
cellaneous Napoleoniana as well), genre, 
_ and classical and Biblical scenes. 

The artists as a group do not reflect 
Greenough’s taste, since he most admired 
those of the Italian Renaissance. ‘The 


most notable Italian item was an original 
drawing, “The Triumph of Love,” by 
Perugino (No. 336), to whom Green- 
ough referred with respect; yet it does 


an art student in Rome in 1826 he lived 
in the house on the Pincian Hill once 
occupied by Lorrain.) He may well have 
owned some of the portraits of Napoleon. 
(There were also a bust by David and a 
bronze statuette of the same subject, but 
again it would seem that if once in his 
possession such items should have been 
shown earlier.) Greenough executed two 
busts of Napoleon, one of them from a 
death mask in the Bonaparte family. For 
several years he and his wife occupied 


part of the Palazzo Pucci in Florence be- 
longing to a descendant, the Marquis 























Bacciochi, of one of Napoleon’s sisters. 
A portrait, miniature, and autograph of 
Lafayette represent the subject of another 
of Greenough’s works: his bust of Lafay- 
ette, modeled from life in Paris in 1831. 
He may have owned, too, some of the 
engravings by Bartolozzi. Seven were 
listed separately (Nos. 213-219), and a 
folio volume issued in Pall-Mall in Lon- 
don in 1764 (No. 357) was composed 
of 155. Several volumes of prints and 
illustrated works comparable to this one 
were among the items offered by Libbie’s 
ten days earlier in a sale of books which 
included a portion of Greenough’s li- 
brary. 

The items offered at the sale of art 
objects which seem most likely to have 
belonged to Greenough are nine in num- 
ber, as follows: 


David, T. L. | Jacques Louis 
David? |] A Sibyl. Original 
drawing in red pencil. 

351. Washington. George Wash- 
ington. A curious and rare 
portrait. 

422. Interior of Italian Cathedral. 
Gold frame. 

426. Washington. Statue portrait 
by Horatio Greenough, Ja- 
coba Bernardo | Jacopo Ber- 
nardi], engraver. Proof be- 
fore letters on India paper, 
framed. 

430. Etching, by Sabatelli [prob- 
ably Luigi Sabatelli, 1772- 
1850, painter |. 
Framed. 

435. Plaster Bust, large. 

436. Plaster Bust, small. 

437. Plaster Bas-Relief, large. 

438. Another, damaged. 


No. 107. 


‘Tuscan 


Possibly the Sibyl was the same as No. 
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116 in the Boston Athenzum exhibition. 
Though Greenough criticized J. L. Da- 
vid’s paintings for their coldness, he was 
affliated with the whole neo-classical 
school. “The Washington portrait may 
have been among those he collected in 
connection with executing his statue. 
Very likely No. 422 was Leblanc’s In- 
terior of Siena Cathedral, also shown at 
the Atheneum. The engraving of 
Greenough’s Washington was evidently 
done in Florence in 1840 or early 1841.” 
The Sabatellis were a famous Florentine 
artistic family. Luigi passed most of his 
life in Milan, where he was director of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, but Green- 
ough knew him well; he praised Green- 
ough’s Washington  extravagantly.** 
Probably the plaster busts and bas reliefs 
were Greenough’s own works. During 
the 1890’s his wife and children deposited 
other works of his in public institutions. 
Among his last were several bas reliefs 
never put in marble and apparently no 
longer in existence: ‘The Genius of Poet- 
ry, [he Genius of Italy, Bacchante and 
Young Faun. Another, Castor and Pol- 
lux, was executed in marble, but possibly 
a cast of it also still existed at the time of 
the Libbie Sale. 
Greenough was throughout his life in 
a position to assemble a notable art col- 
lection and during his later years finan- 
cially able to do so on a fair scale. A few 
years after his death his friend Francis 
Alexander and their fellow Bostonian 
James Jackson Jarves during sojourns 
in Florence made important purchases of 
Italian primitive paintings. For such 
works as those, however, Greenough had 


(concluded on page iv) 


‘t The only known prints are in the posses- 
sion of the author of this article. 


1 Letters, p. 135. 





The Parson Smith Homestead, 


South Windham, Maine 


By Nevvie D. SPILLER 


ETER Thatcher Smith, who built 
the Parson Smith House in Wind- 
ham, Maine, was the son of the 

Reverend Thomas Smith of Falmouth 
(now Portland) and Susan Tyng, 
daughter of William Tyng of Woburn, 
Massachusetts, who were married Sep- 
tember 12, 1728. His grandfather was 
Thomas Smith who on May 9g, 1701, 
married Mary Corwin. His great-grand- 
father Smith, whose name was also 
Thomas, was a Boston merchant. 

Peter Thatcher Smith’s father, born 
March 10, 1702, became on March 8, 
1727, the first minister of the first church 
in Portland when that community, then 
known as Falmouth Neck, consisted of 
no more than forty families. He contin- 
ued in the ministry for the unusual pe- 
riod of sixty-eight years, preaching in turn 
until the close of the year 1784, and of- 
ficiating in a portion of the services of 
the Sabbath until within two years of his 


death on May 25, 1795, as he had just 


entered upon his ninety-fourth year. 
The Reverend Thomas Smith kept a 
diary, or journal, which began with the 
year 1720 and reached to the year 1788, 
a greater length of time, probably, than 
any similar record had been kept within 
the limits of the state. When the former 
Governor Sullivan was writing his history 
of Maine he applied to Mr.. Smith for 
the use of this journal, in order to com- 
plete his account of the Indian Wars, etc., 
but Mr. Smith was unwilling to comply 
with his request because the journals con- 
tained certain private matters. Some time 





after his death, contemporaries of the 
Reverend Thomas Smith urged that the 
diary be published. Samuel Freeman was 
persuaded, with the consent of Mr. 
Smith’s surviving children (Peter 
Thatcher who died in 1826 and Sarah 
Codman who died in 1827), to make 
and print such extracts from it as he 
thought might be useful and entertaining. 

This first edition of Smith’s Journal 
was printed in 1821. A revised edition 
of 1849, known as Smuth’s and Deane’s 
Journals, by William Willis, contains 
extracts from the journals of both the 
Reverend Thomas Smith and his assis- 
tant and successor, the Reverend Samuel 
Deane. In addition there are explanatory 
and biographical notes, biographies or 
memoirs of both these pastors, and his- 
torical notes concerning Portland from 
1632 to 1849. 

Speaking of the Reverend ‘Thomas 
Smith, William Willis writes: 


His duties were arduous, being extended over 
a wide territory ... nor were his labors con- 
fined to pastoral duties; He was, I might sav, 
equally devoted to those of the medical profes- 
sion. . . . References to his medical practice 
are numerous in his journal, and show that his 
ministrations were as eagerly sought for bod- 
ily relief as for the solace and instructions of 
religion. That he was a blessing 





an instru- 
ment of God to this people cannot be 
doubted. . . . He was a good scholar, a devout 
and sincere Christian, and well deserved the 
reputation which he bore for many years as 
the leading minister in this part of the coun- 
try... . His wit and humor were fresh and 
free, and at times hardly restrained within 
clerical lines. And with these opposite traits 
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of character—this severe and earnest piety, and 
this exuberant wit—he had, closely allied, a 
practical business talent which kept him ever 
watchful over his temporal concerns, in the 
midst of his pressing calls for the spiritual in- 
terest of his people. He early seems to have had 
a taste for speculation in real estate. 


Among the papers of the Reverend 
Thomas Smith was an inventory of his 
estate, in his own handwriting, taken in 
1742 and reproduced by Mr. Willis, 
who concludes: “I give the whole of this 
paper not only for the interesting facts it 
presents, but for the graphic character 
and for the business talent it exhibits. And 
it can but create some surprise that an 
amount of property so large should have 
been accumulated in a space of fifteen 
years, from a salary so inconsiderable and 
so poorly paid as the paper shows it to have 
been. But the town was liberal to him in 
the supply of various wants; and the pur- 
chase of his lands was at a low price: for 
instance, the consideration in Samuel 
Cobb’s deed of his three acres, in 1728, 
was but five shillings.” 

The Reverend Thomas Smith was 
three times married. His first wife, Susan 
Tyng, who bore his eight children, died 
October 1, 1742. She was a woman of 
admirable qualities, loved and admired 
by all who knew her. In a letter to a 
friend on the day of her death Mr. Smith 
writes: ““Never did I see in any person a 
more remarkable tender conscience, 
afraid of the least appearance of evil... . 
[ never remember to have seen any one 
thing in her whole life, that I could call 
a deliberate sin. . . . The people of this 
place all esteemed and delighted in her 
beyond anything of like kind that has 
been known; and if their wishes and 
prayers could have kept her alive, she 
had not died. You cannot conceive the 
grief and mourning her death has uni- 
versally caused. Men women and chil- 
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dren appear strangely struck, as those 
that mourn for an only child.” 

Undoubtedly Mr. Smith found the 
care of his family of six living children 
(the oldest but eleven and the youngest 
not quite two years old) added to the 
burden of his other duties, too severe for 
him. On March 1, 1744, he married a 
widow, Mrs. Olive Jordan, whose hus- 
band had died two months after Mr. 
Smith’s first wife. The second wife lived 
twenty years after this marriage, and died 
suddenly on January 3, 1763. 

Mr. Smith’s third wife was the widow 
Elizabeth Wendell whom he married on 
August 12, 1766, and who survived him. 
She was the mother of the wife of his son, 
Peter Thatcher Smith, and Mr. Willis 
notes that she was a lady of fine manners, 
good education and dignified deportment. 

In his memoir of the Reverend Thom- 
as Smith, Mr. Willis describes him as 
“short in stature, but pretty full in per- 
son, and erect. He lived until 1775 in 
the house built for him by the inhabitants, 
and for some years the best in town, 
which stood on Congress St., opposite 
the head of India St.; which two streets 
then bore the names of Queen, or Back 
street, and King street. The house was 
the first in town to receive the ornament 
of a house paper, which was put upon 
one of its rooms by nails; it was the last 
to burn in the conflagration of 1775, 
having caught from Capt. Sanford’s, 
which stood on the corner of King and 
Congress streets, as he notes in his jour- 
nal. He was taken from town that day 
with his wife, by his son Peter, and re- 
moved to Windham, where he resided 
through the war. On his return to town, 
he occupied the two story wooden house 
in which his son Thomas had lived, now 
standing on the corner of Wilmot and 
Congress streets, in which he died.” 
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His death occurred on Monday, May lowing Friday. A funeral notice was is- 
25, 1795, and he was buried on the fol- sued the day after his death: 
ORDER OF PROCESSION “re 
To be observed at the Funeral of the Reverend ‘Thom- “eo 
as Smith, senior Pastor of the First Par- 
ish, in Portland 
He will be interred next Friday afternoon, The Fun- 
eral Procession to be formed at the dwell- 
ing house of the deceased 
PROCESSION. 
Male members of the churches in Portland 
Officers of the Churches. 
Ministers of Portland. 
‘THE CorPsE. 
Relatives of the Deceased. 
Ministers of other towns. 
Judges and Officers of the Court. 
Male citizens. 
Females. 
CARRIAGES 
The first bell to strike at half past one o'clock: 
The second at half past two, and to cont- | 
inue till the procession shall 
arrive at the Meeting 
house. 
DivINE SERVICE : 
Will begin at three o’clock. 1. Anthem. 2. A Pray- i 
er. 3. Ahymn. 4. An Oration. 5. Con- 
clude with an anthem. 
The Procession Will then move in the order above 
mentioned, by the Hay Market, to the place 
of interment. 
May 26, 1795. : 
for 
Mr. Deane, who had stood at his side _—‘In the varying scenes of life and in so long a §& of 
for more than thirty years, delivered, on OUTS of years, it is no wonder that his afflic- wh 
the Sunday after his burial. a discourse, tions have been great and manifold. He has kn 
giving a complete summary of the life va ny OE She Wee tes ee Song Oe, a 
S : a veing bereaved of most of his family and dear | der 
and character of the Reverend Thomas connections by death; but seen this flourishing s rel 
Smith. An extract from his address fol- settlement, his own house among the rest, a [p bee 
lows: prey to devouring flames, kindled by a merci- § wh 
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less foe. All which, besides many other trying 
providences, he has borne with the most re- 
markable fortitude and resignation. In addi- 
tion to his other qualifications of a christian 
bishop, he was given to hospitality. In his better 
days his house has been the noted resort of 








Tho. Smith 


THE REVEREND THOMAS SMITH 


From a lithograph in William Willis’ 
Smith’s and Deane’s Journals (1849). 


foreigners and strangers from different parts 
of this country, and of his clerical brethren, 
where they were generously entertained. He 
knew what it was to devise liberal things, and 
feel for the unhappy. Ever charitable and ten- 
der hearted, his lenity toward debtors, and 
relinquishment of just debts and claims, have 
been such as might be expected only from one 
who placed his trust in the care of Divine 
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Providence, and did not consider his treasure 
as lying this side of heaven. In imitation of 
Saint Paul, he often sacrificed his right for 
the furtherance of the gospel. 


Peter Thatcher Smith, the second 
son of the Reverend Thomas, was named 


after Peter Thatcher, his father’s friend 
and pastor of the New North Church in 
Boston. He was born on Falmouth Neck, 
now Portland, June 14, 1721. Of this 
event William Willis writes: “It may be 
mentioned here, as illustrative of the 
manners of the time and the smallness 
of the population, that all the married 
women upon the Neck were present at 
his birth and, with their husbands, were 
entertained at supper on the occasion.” 

Peter Thatcher Smith took his first de- 
gree at Harvard College in 1752 at the 
age of twenty-two. In a class of seven- 
teen he placed sixth in dignitv, and was 
the survivor of all. Governor Oliver, the 
Reverend Dr. Dana of New Haven, and 
William Erving, an officer in the British 
army before the Revolution and a bene- 
factor of Harvard College, were among 
his classmates. 

After college Mr. Smith kept school 
a number of years while studying for the 
ministry, part of the time upon the Neck, 
and a considerable portion at Weymouth, 
Massachusetts, where he was invited to 
settle as minister and declined. He had 
preached Windham 
where there had been no settled minister 
754 when their first pastor, the 
Reverend John Wight, died. In 1759 
Peter Thatcher Smith was invited by the 
people of Windham to preach with them 
six months, and in November 1761 he 
received an urgent appeal to return there. 
The writer of the letter, as Mr. Willis 


occasionally at 


since 
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reports, urged that he should not be dis- 
couraged from coming “ ‘where you 
preached your first sermon to us, who 
always admired your person and your 
preaching to that degree that we resolved 
to make trial of no other man for our 
ministry till you absolutely refuse to ac- 
1” The Proprietors 
of the town, which was not yet incor- 


cept of our cal 


porated, contributed to the support of 
the ministry, and with their appeal united 
to that of the people Peter Thatcher 
Smith was persuaded to accept. 

He was ordained on September 22, 
1762, to the gratification of his father 
who wrote of the occasion: “ ‘A prodi- 
gious concourse of people, a great and 
admired solemnity. It was thought by all 
to be the most finished solemnity of the 
kind ever known.’ ” The whole popula- 
tion of Windham, then called New Mar- 
blehead, but incorporated the same year, 
consisted at that time of thirty-nine fami- 
lies. The services were held in the fort, 
for which the town voted that year to 
provide five windows. The fort stood 
but a stone’s throw from the spot where 
Parson Smith built his house in 1764. An 
uncompleted meetinghouse — standing 
nearby had been demolished and its tim- 
bers used to strengthen the province fort 
when, in 1744, the latter was built on 
the cleared portion of the ministerial lot, 
the highest point of land in the new set- 
tlement. Throughout his ministry Parson 
Smith never had a meetinghouse for his 
small congregation. Religious services 
were held in the fort which, after it was 
no longer needed as a refuge from the 
Indians, was used for general assemblies 
of the settlers. Here in one of the flank- 
ers was held the community school until 
the first schoolhouse of which we have 


record was built in 1772, just across the 
main road from the fort. All town meet- 


ings were held in the fort until 1782 at 
which time it was sold at auction, torn 
down, and its timbers used for other 
building purposes. 

From the tripartite agreement of Sep- 
tember 21, 1762, between the Propri ‘- 
tors, the inhabitants, and the Reverend 
Peter T. Smith, as recorded in Book [] 
of the Cumberland County Registry of 
Deeds, we learn that Parson Smith was 
to receive “Eighty three pounds Lawfull 
Money” and a grant of 96 acres of the 
100-acre lot No. 44 which had formerly 


been drawn for support of the schools. It 


was that he should receive 
“Fighty pounds Lawfull Money per An- 


num . 


agreed 


. to be continued so long as he 
continue in the ministry at said Wind- 
ham, as his yearly Salere for his support 
and maintenance.’ He was also given the 
use of the ministerial lot No. 33 on which 
he built his house. 

[n an account, dated April 26, 1759, 
of the progress of the settlement at New 
Marblehead it is made clear that on lot 
No. 33; the “‘Ministerial Lott,” two acres 
had been cleared. From S. T. Dole’s his- 
tory of Windham we learn that “the 
first minister Mr. Wight owned Home 
Lot 434, and acquired by purchase the 
adjoining lot #35. He built his house on 
the latter, nearly opposite the Province 
Fort, and lived there until compelled by 
the Indians to take refuge with the other 
settlers in the fort. He remained there 
with them until his death May 8, 1752.” 

The same Book II in the Cumberland 
County Registry tells us further that on 
August 17, 1763, the Reverend Peter 
‘Thatcher Smith in of 6 
pounds, 13 shillings and 4 pence bought 
from John Wight of Marblehead (and 
later from other heirs their interests) 
Wight’s interest in land inherited from 
his father. The property is described as 
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“Forty acres of land situate in Windham, 
being the land that was laid out for the 
Lots no. thirty four and thirty five in the 
first division of lands in said township 
called Home Lotts, bound southwester- 
ly on the River, northwesterly on the 
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betwixt the Proprietors of the Town of 
Windham ... and Peter T. Smith... 
[grants] to said Peter T. Smith 

all the Ministerial Home Lot in said 
Windham called No. 33, being one mile 
in length and ten poles wide, having the 
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Photograph by Portland Evening Express, 1952. 


Home Lot no. Thirty three, North east- 
erly on a highway between the premises 
and the first division of one hundred Acre 
Lots, and South easterly on the Home 
Lott no. forty five.” 

As stated earlier, Parson Smith built 
his house on the ministerial lot No. 2%, 
but nowhere in the histories of Windham 
could be found any mention of his gain- 
ing legal title to this lot. For this infor- 
mation one must turn again to the Regis- 
try of Deeds. In Book Vi on page 65 
occurs the record: ““This indenture made 
the nineteenth Day of October a.p. 1765 








lot No. 32 on the North west side, and 
the Lot No. 34 on the south east, the 
Great River on the south End, and the 
main Street Running through the mid- 
dle of the same.” In return Parson 
Smith exchanged twenty acres of that 
land which the Town had set off to him 
as part of his settlement, and designated 
as the Hundred Acre Lot No. 44. 
Thus the Reverend Peter Thatcher 
Smith acquired both the ministerial lot 
and lots immediately adjoining to create 
the nucleus of his homestead, and al- 
though there is no specific mention of 
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the fact in the deeds there is no doubt 
but that his house was already completed. 
Tradition asserts that it was ready for 
his bride whom he married on October 
8, 1765. She was Miss Elizabeth Wen- 
dell, daughter of Jacob and Elizabeth 
Hunt Wendell of Boston, and the mar- 
riage was performed in the Old South 
Church in Boston by the pastor, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Sewell. Elizabeth Wendell 
Smith, mother of the Parson’s eleven 
children, died on October 16, 1799, and 
Parson Smith married for a second wife 
Mrs. Jane Loring, third daughter of 
Shrimpton Hunt, and widow of Dr. John 
Loring of Boston. Intentions were en- 
tered on the Windham town records Sep- 
tember 12, 1801. She died April 20, 
1824, aged seventy. 

Mr. Willis notes, in his memoir of 
Parson Smith, that “after his dismission 
Mr. Smith continued to reside in Wind- 
ham, the remainder of his life, in easy 
circumstances, surrounded by his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, discharging the 
duties of a magistrate and a Christian 
man, enjoying the respect of the com- 
munity and the serenity of a tranquil old 
age. Death at last came to him on the 
26th of October, 1826, in his ninety- 
sixth year, to relieve him of this mortal 
life.” 

“He was a man of infinite humor 
which he was never anxious to restrain,” 
continues Mr. Willis, “‘and free and 
agreeable address. He was tall and portly 
in his person, resembling more his moth- 
er’s than his father’s kindred; his vener- 
able appearance in the costume of the 
by-gone age, his breeches, three cornered 
hat, and ample coat, attracted general 
observation, as he occasionally visited the 
town of his birth, over the ruins of which, 
after its destruction in 1775, he bitterly 


grieved; and which drew from him a 
sermon preached in the old and shattered 
meeting house, soon after the sad event, 
from the venerable words, ‘He beheid 
the city and wept over it.’ ” 

Except for his serving as Representa- 
tive to the General Court of Massachu- 
setts in 1802, there seems to be little evi- 
dence of a “life of a magistrate.”’ Like 
his father, Parson Smith early became 
interested in dealing in real estate, and 
the transactions continued until a month 
prior to his death. In an index book at the 


Cumberland County Registry of Deeds 


there are three full pages of entries re- 
cording transactions by the Reverend 
Peter Thatcher Smith of Windham. In 
addition to his extensive holdings In 
Windham itself he bought from his fath- 
er 300 acres of land in Gorham, a part 
of “‘Peke’s Island in Portland,” and lands 
in North Yarmouth and Falmouth, and 
added considerably to land in Portland 
which had come to him as his share of 
his father’s estate there. 

In two separate instruments, Janu- 
ary 17 and 18, 1816, Parson Smith made 
an agreement with his daughter Ann W. 
Barker and her husband, Charles Barker, 
by which the homestead in Windham 
was conveyed to the Barkers, “‘except- 
ing, however, and reserving to myself 
the use and improvement of the above 
granted premises for and during the 
term of my natural life. .”’ Charles 
and Ann Barker, for their part, “do 
hereby consent and agree .. . that we will 
live in the house with the said Smith for 
and during the term of his natural life 
and during that time will take the whole 
care and management of the premises 
above described, and also of all the said 
Smith’s other lands in Windham, and 
also the care and management of all the 
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household business and domestic con- 
cerns, and will conduct and manage and 
improve the same in every respect in a 
prudent, faithful and proper manner, for 
the use and benefit of said Smith, and... 
they will provide for the said Smith and 
his wife a suitable and convenient sup- 
port and maintenance for and during 
the term of said Smith’s natural life... .”’ 

The Barkers were also bound by the 
terms of the agreement to continue to 
make a home there for the Parson’s sec- 
ond wife, Jane Loring Smith, as long as 
she should remain his widow and wish to 
live in Windham. However, Mrs. Smith 
died in 1821 and Charles Barker died 
in 1822, both earlier than Parson Smith 
1826. Two 
years after Parson Smith’s death, John 
T. Smith, executor of his father’s will, 
held a “‘public vendue” of the latter’s 
Windham properties, to help settle the 
estate. The Reverend Peter Thatcher 
Smith’s son-in-law, Abraham Anderson, 
Tr., as the highest bidder paid $402.50 
for about fifty acres of land, “being part 
of the real estate occupied by said Peter 
in his life time.” Though there is no ref- 
erence to buildings, two of the boundaries 
(southerly by the Main Road and east- 
erly by the road leading from the latter 
to Duck Pond ) show that the Parson’s 
house and other buildings were located 
on this piece of land. 

Born June 19, 1758, Abraham An- 
derson, Jr., son of the fifth man to settle 
in Windham, married August 13, 1788, 
the Parson’s daughter, Lucy Smith. Two 
years later she became her father’s near- 
est neighbor when, through an exchange 
of property with his brother, Abraham 
acquired the Anderson homestead and 
moved into the house across the main 
road from Parson Smith’s home. The 


whose death occurred in 


The Parson Smith Homestead 
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Anderson house, built in 1770, is still 
standing, though very much altered by 
the addition of Gothic detail in the nine- 
teenth century. 

When, in 1828, Abraham and Lucy 
bought at auction Parson Smith’s Wind- 
ham estate, the only one of their four 
sons and two daughters not already es- 
tablished (or about to be) was Edward, 
then aged twenty-seven. He was, there- 
fore, the logical one to have his grand- 
father’s homestead, while his parents con- 
tinued to occupy the Anderson house 
across the way. 

On April 24, 1828, Abraham sold to 
his son Edward two parcels of land 
which he had bought two days earlier 
from Ann Barker and which her father 
Parson Smith had conveyed to her on 
January 17, 1816, being land situated 
across the main road, and land with build- 
ings situated across the Duck Pond road, 
from the Smith house. There is no re- 
corded deed showing the transfer of the 
Parson Smith House itself (with its ap- 
proximately fifty acres of land) from 
Abraham Anderson to his son Edward, 
but Edward took his bride there to live 
in 1830, as had his grandfather, the Par- 
son, in 1765. 

Edward Anderson married on No- 
vember 30, 1830, Louisa, the daughter 
of Joshua and Olive Wilson Berry. He 
was a farmer and occupied the Parson 
Smith homestead throughout the remain- 
ing years of his life. He was one of the 
selectmen of Windham in 1829, 1834 
and 1835, 1846, 1848 and 18409, and 
represented the town in the State legis- 
lature in 1844. He was interested also in 
the State militia, and rose to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 

Following the death of Edward An- 
derson, October 7, 1867, the property 
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was jointly owned by his widow and their 
three daughters, one of whom was mar- 
ried to Charles Goodell, a civil engineer. 
Soon after May 1868 the Goodells 
moved from Portland to the farm in 
Windham, and here Louisa, the young- 
est of their three children, was born 
April 23, 1871. She was the last baby to 
be born in Parson Smith’s house, and 
she was destined to be the last survivor 
of that line of his descendents. 

The Parson Smith House ceased to 
be a year-round residence in 1876 or 
1877 when Louisa reached school age 
and Charles Goodell moved his family 
to Cumberland Mills, the easterly section 
of Westbrook. There his children could 
have better schooling and he would he 
nearer his work at the S$. D. Warren 
Mills where he had recently accepted a 
position. 

The Goodells and Andersons ( Mrs. 
Goodell’s mother and unmarried sisters ) 
continued to live together as one family, 
spending the winters at Cumberland 
Mills and the summers at the farm in 
Windham, only three miles away. When 
Louisa married, she and her husband, 
Myron Parker, lived with the rest of the 
family, never having a home of their 
own. As older members of the family 
passed away, the survivors became joint 
owners of the Windham property until 
1944, when Louisa A. G. Parker be- 
came the sole owner. Upon her death, 
December 5, 1952, the homestead of 
her great-great-grandfather, Peter 
Thatcher Smith, was, by the terms of 
her will, bequeathed to the Society. 
This fine eigtheenth-century house 
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was little altered through the years. Just 
when the ell was added has not been de- 
termined, but it is mentioned in a re- 
corded family agreement of 1866. Origi- 
nal paneling and woodwork are intact in 
all but two or three rooms where mantels 
of the early nineteenth century have been 
introduced. On the wall of a closet in the 
dining room are remaining fragments of 
a fine pillar and scroll wallpaper which 
must once have covered the walls of the 
room. Among the more unusual features 


of the house 1s a wide closet beside the 


chimney between the parlor and the Par- 


son’s study, and opening from the latter 
by a single, very wide paneled door. 
Though the closet is now lined with 
laden bookshelves, there are some evl- 
dences to substantiate the family 
tion that the closet housed the Parson’s 
folding bed. 


asse re 


Built on the highest elevation in that 
part of Windham, the Parson Smith 
House looks out across cultivated fields 
to other well-kept farmsteads and to the 
Smith-Anderson Cemetery where lie 
buried the Parson and many of his de- 
scendents, including all who occupied his 
home. There is little to mar the impres- 
sion of an eighteenth-century farm home- 
stead, created in this northern frontier 
territory. Here is a well-preserved exam- 
ple of fine colonial architecture, built by 
people of outstanding background, peo- 
ple who not only helped to conquer the 
wilderness but brought to it many of the 
comforts, some of the luxuries, and much 
of the culture which they formerly had 
known, 
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SHREVE 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


announces the opening of 
new and more 
spacious quarters for its 
Antique Department 


on the second floor at the corner of 


Boylston and Arlington Streets 


* * * 


Shreve’s discriminating taste in selecting the finest authen- 
tic antiques has earned it a nationally famous reputation and 
an equally distinguished clientele. Its collection includes 
both American and English furniture, Sheffield, china, glass, 
pictures and a wide variety of other pieces. You are cor- 
dially invited to pay us a visit. 
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GREENOUGH ART COLLECTION 
(continued from page 47) 


no taste. For all works of art, in fact, he 
tended to have less regard than for the 
artists who created them. As he delighted 
in giving drawings of his own to friends, 
he must have taken most pleasure in own- 
ing the works of artists whom he knew. 
Art to him was above all a way of life, 
and all artists were members of a great 


brotherhood. 








WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. { American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. { American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
1 First Editionsof Americanand English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 


CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance 1n 

augmenting your collec- 

tion, creating an authen- 

tic setting for it, or dis- 

posing of it as a whole or 
in part. 


By a pp pointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 
Fairfield 


Connecticut 





Almost as good as a visit to 


BEAUPORT 


The most fascinating house in America 


Twelve 
Full color slides by Gilbert Ask of the 
exterior and interiors of nine 
principal rooms. 
Forty-five cents each 
Forty cents each for five or more 


and 
the book: BEAUPORT 
text by Paul Hollister 
pictures by Samuel Chamberlain 
only $3.75 postpaid 
Order from 
The Society for the Preservation of 


New England Antiquities 
141 Cambridge Street 


Boston 14, Mass. 











Inscribed for 


H* M 
by Daniel Henchman 
Boston 1730-1775 


The few names of 
these initials would 
seem to be easily 
searchable to find 
the identities of the 
H—— O ’s of 
Boston when this 
typical early Ameri- 
can silver Cream 
Jug of the Colonial 
period circa 1750 
was made. While 
the name Otis comes 
readily to mind, the 
corresponding initials 
are not found to have occurred, and the Olivers, 
Osborns, Olcotts, Osgoods and Ochterlonys like- 
wise on first review seem without claim to the 
identities, which however may likely yet be 
reattached to this commendable specimen by the 
well-known maker who was son-in-law of Jacob 
Hurd and outspoken advocate of local crafts- 
manship. 


GEBELEIN Silversmiths 


7g CHESTNUT ST., BosTON 8, MAss, 
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Wou OVE enetled — 


to make use of any of the various banking and trust 
services which we provide. While it is never our intention 
to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere, we would like 
very much to be kept in mind when a change or increase in 
banking connections is being considered. 

You will always find us ready and willing to discuss 
banking or trust matters with you at your convenience. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY 


111 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 


State Street Ofice: STATE and CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 FEDERAL STREET 
Statler Office: ARLINGTON and PROVIDENCE STREETS 
Copley Square Office: 587 BOYLSTON STREET 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE and BOYLSTON STREET 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ere 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 
CVD 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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